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ABSTRACT 

This report presents an evaluation of Cleveland's 
Kindergarten Enrichment Program, : 1971- 1 972. The program was designed 
to provide continuation of 'the enriched learning experiences 
initiated in preschool, and to create^environments conducive to 
learning for children without preschool experience. Tar get classes 
were chosen according to a poverty index. The program has the 
following components: teacher assistants in kinder"garten classroomsir 
male college students serving as models, a program of instructional 
and supportive services, and parent involvement. Approximately 6,000 
children in 208 classrooms were served during the 1971-72 year. As 
measured by the Stanford Early School Achievement Test and the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, project participants evidenced 
significant growth in readiness skills. Staff interviews and other 
verbal reports indicated that traditional kindergarten classroom 
behavior patterns had been changed in positive ways. It is stressed 
that direct observation of teacher and child behavior is needed to 
make future evaluations. Program staff and training workshops are 
evaluated. (DP) 
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Tltn 1971-1972 r.VALUATTON OF KINDnRGARTF.N !-NRICIIMnNT PROJECT 
HAS BFJiN OFSIGNBD TO AMSKFR TIIF FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 

L.._ ' '. 

1. WFRE THE PROCESS OIkTECTTVF:S FULLY 
IMPLniEN'TED? 

.-; 

.2. WHAT WAS THE STAFF'S IMPRESSIONS? 
3. WERE THE CHILDREN LEAW^NG? 



KINDERGARTHN nNRICIlMf:NT PROJECT 

INTRODUCTION ' * . 

The 1971-1972 Kindergarten l:n3:*ic]mient Project, operated under 
Disadvantaged Pupi.l Program Fund (DPPP) , represent:, local efforts for tlie 
sixth consecutive year to extend the concept and the philosophy of the 
Title I-ChiJd Development Project^ throuf^h the provision of onricliing and 
stimulatinn; experiences beyond preschool. 

A. ^ Needs and Rat ionale ..... . . ^ . 

Gains from preschool experiences have been reported in the . 
literature to be of short-term duration unless provisions are made for 
extending comparable enriched experiences beyond preschool. Furtl^er- 
more, local, studies have demonstrated that a kindergarten program con-^ 
taining the programmatic components of preschool programs v;as more 
effective than the traditional kindergarten program in raising the 
level of readiness skills of children with no preschool experiences/ 
The goal of the Kindergarten Hnrichment Project is to develop basic 
readinc;s skills at an optimal level v/hich would insure successful 
school learning experiences. Its immediate objective is the provision 
of continuity of enriclied learning experiences, initiated at preschool, 
and the creation of an environment favorable to learning especially 
for children with no preschool experiences. 

The Project lias the following unique components: addition of 
a teacher a^ssistant in each classroom, comprehensive program of instruc- 
tion and supportive services, utili7.ation of college male students to 
serve as models of male identification, and use of other paraprofes- 



sionals to assist tlie tca|3:Hbr in the classrooin. Tne Project continues 
to draw skills from two main resources the professional and tlie 
family whicli will make a ineaninp:ful contribution to the total develop- 
ment of the child. Tlie Project draws lieavily on ^vhc professional skills 
of persons in education, medical, dentr.l, psycliolopy, social^ and speech 
therapy services. It recognizes the family as l)asic to the child *s 
total development and the critical role of parents to participate in 
the educational experiences of their children at kindergarten. 

Thf" unique Project components, desirable and valuable in them-' 
selves, could not have been as' "effective,^ unless inte,f^rated into the 
instructional component o^ the proc^ram. tn an effort to provide a 
ful]y inter^rnted ]3rofTram of instruction and supportive services, the 
. Kinderp,nrten Pnric.hn)ent I'roiect continues to focus on its pro.<^ram of - 
staff devel opmont , initiated durin,^ the 1970-.197] school year. A series 
of staff development sessions for teacliers , supportive services, and 
auxiliary staff have been planned for the 1971-1972 school year to'iiicrcase 
staff awareness of the onp,oing learning processes of their pupils, and 
to provide them w'itli additional skills for enhancin,(T the learnin?^ poten- 
tials of the children, and to help the different staff members become 
more cognizant of the contribution of their respective roles to the 
total learning process. 

The process objectives for the 1971-1972 Kindergarten Enrich- 
ment Project were as follov;s: 

1. Regular in-f^ervicc meetings and workshops will be 
( scheduled for 12 sessions for teachers during the 
school year which would be directed at: 

Acquainting and familiarizing teachers with ■ 
different instructional strategies. 
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Fnp.il iarizinp. tcacliors wir.h effective 
methods of rnnxirin] pnrent i))vo] vcr^eiit . 

. Use of new instructional oouipiTient. 

. Effective use of supportive service 
personnel such ns psycliolo.qists , social 
workei\s, iiiodical -dental stn^f,- nnd 
speech therapist. 

1-ffective use of testing data -to dinj-r- ' 
nose stren.uths and v.'eal^nesses of children. 

Understanding of tlic nhysica 1 , tiiental. , 
social, and enotional (^evcl opinent of the 
kindergarten child. 

I F.ffective utilization of papaprofessional 
personnel . 

2r V>^orkshops for teacher -assisl:ants will be geared 
toward: 

Developing skills as a reinforcing 
instructional agent to assist the teacher. 

Developing skills in assisting with 
clerical and management responsibilities. 

Acquainting assistants with ethics of the 
teaching profession. 

3. .The curriculum will be modified and will be geared 

at meeting both the general and individual needs 
of children through the use of differentiated, 
instructional programs for children with and with- 
out preschool experiences, and use of small-group 
instruction whenever appropriate. 

4. Classroom instruction will show evidence of creative 
use of paraprofessional personnel as determined by 
periodic classroom observations. 

5. A teaching assistant will be assigned to each class- 
room to assist the teacher in management, clerical, 
and instructional activities. 

6. College male sttidents vjill l^e assi.uncd ner classroom 
to assist teachers in providing individualized ■ 
instruction and to serve as nale models for Project 
participants . 
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7. Pjircnts' support niul involvomont iii tlie scliool ft 
cxperiencos of children vnll bo encoitraned and 
'reinforced by the tcachcr--soci nl worker tenin 
through such activities as periovH.c classroon 
vis3 tations , cl assroon conferences , i^aront 
meetinRS , etc. 

• * 8. Health maintenance and nutritional needs of 

fnnilies of children will, be strenf^thened 
through periodic meetinr^s witli sn]iportivc 
service personnel such as. the- social workers, 
community aides, nurses, dental hyp,ienists etc. 

i s t or i c a 1 ,1^. a cl: ^t^nn d ■ ' 

The Kindergarten Hnrichinent Project was initial ted in Septemlier 

1966 under Tit]e T fundinrr with 62 narticipatin.c^ Title I schools and was 

then known as Kindergarten Follow-Up Project.^ Of these 62 schools, 

20 were selected as ^'target" schools based on poverty index, achievc- 

ment, and mobility index. 'Hie '^target schools" (refer to list in A-1, 

J Appendix A) received concentrated aid in the form of teacher assistants, 
supportive services, additional in-service training and instructional 
materials. The remaining 42 schools were also given some assistance, 
but it was limited to staff in-service training and provision of instruc- 
tional supplies. During the 1967-1968 school year, Project operation 
was limited only to those 20 target schools as assistance to the other 
42 schools was dropped. 

At the beginning of the 1968-1969 school year, 11 additional 
schools were included in the Project operations (refer to list in 

' Appendix A-2) bringing the total number of Kindergarten Enrichment' 

schools to 31. Criteria utilized for selection of '^target schools" 



, ^ Tlie Project designation of Kindergarten Follow-Up was changed to 
Kindergarten Enrichment in September 1968 to avoid confusion with MEW-Kinder- 
garten Follow-Through Project. 
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were reduced from three variables (poverty index, achievement, and 
' mobility index) to one variable (poverty index). In October of the 
same year, Project operation was transferred from Title I to 
Disadvantap:ed Pupil Pronram Fund (PPPF) . 

At the beginning of the 1969-1070 school year, Project opera- 
tion was expanded to include 11 additional schools brinRiny^ the total 
of Kindergarten Enridmenf schools to 42. Poverty index continued to 
be the sole criterion for selecting these additional schools (see Appen- 
dix A-3). In. January-February 1970, 17 additional schools were included 
in the Project (see Appendix A-4) bringing the total Kindergarten Hnrich; 
. ment schools to 59. During the 1970-1971' school year, these 59 schools 
.continued to operate under the Project. During the 1971-1972 school 
year, the 59 Kindergarten Hnrichment schools were increased to 64 
schools. 

Findings from past evaluation reports of the Project are 

summarized below: 

Kindergarten Enrichment children showed signifi- 
cantly better reading and general school, readiness 
skills than those who were not in the Project at 
the end of the year. 

Kindergarten^Enrichment children with preschool 
experiences showed higher level of reading-general 
school readiness skills than comparable children 
v;ith preschool experiences in non-Kindergarten 
Enrichment classes. 

, Kindergarten Enrichment children with no preschool 
experiences showed higher gains in reading and 
general school readiness skills than children with 
no preschool experiences in non-Kindergarten Enrich- 
ment classes. 



o 

0^ 



. Kindergarten Enrichment: participants sliowed hinher 
level of rerulinoss skills at the end o1: the year 
compared to initial level of functioning rcpnrdless 
of the reading program (Lippincott, Sullivan, and 
Houghton-Mifflin) they were participating in. 

C« Summary of Opera 1 ?' ions 

Approximately 6,000 cliildren, attending 208 kindergarten 
classes from 64 Title I schools were served during the 1971-1972 school 
year. Average daily m'^mbership was estimated at 5,?;00 pupils. Tlie total 
operational cost amounted to $9.'S9,232, representing an expenditure of 
$177 per participant. Tlie estimated cost of $177 per participant repre- 
'sented an addrtionti-i-cost-l^eyond that incurred from't-egular funds which . 
was estimated at $344 per child."* V\e combined expenditures fDPPF and 
General Funds) incurred by a participant of the Kindergarten I:hrichment- 
Project amounted to $S2l. 



Based on the 1971-1972 report fron^ educational expenditures per- 
pupil cost released by the Office of the Clerk-Treasurer. Per-pupil cost 
based on average daily membership of 5,500 pupils. 
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11. liIGi!).Tr;!!TS Oi- FTXHIWCS 



A-.. Suimna^ry of I'oy Find inns 

V^c Kinclor.f'arten rnrichncnt. Project api^earod to 1invo been 
effective -in inodifyin.o: traditional l:indorp.arten clas.sroom behavior 
pattern.s, based on staff survey resp.nnsers, ]K:riodic on-site ol^serva- 
tio?>s, and intervi ev;r. v/itb I'roject staff. Project participnnts evidenced 
si.r^.nif i cant rrrowth in readiness skills, In-ised on performance on stand- 
ardized measures of readiness fStan'ord P.arly .School Achicven^ent and, •• 
Metropolitan l^.eadiness Tests). 

1..' Evidence of chanae rn tra.ditional-classrooni ]Vi-occ.- 
dures particularly in' teaclier ' s a]^proacli towards 
tOl\chi^^g was cvidciit in one of the followinf^ key 
findings sur.imarized from staff survey and interviews: 

• Participation in intensive staff deve]op]nent 
which focuses on 'learnino centers^ in tlie 
open classroom concept had resulted in an 
undorstandino; of its phi losophy and rationale, 
initial cfforis at its imp] crx-ntation in the 
classroom, and a more child-centered a]:iproach 
in the classroom. 

. The change in the approach towards instruction 
lias to some extent affected tlie i-^eneral func- ^ 
tioniiig of tlie supportive service staff. 
Cliahr.es wei^e in the positive direction, as 
d.escrihe(l by supportive service staff: Small 
groupin.czs make it easier for tlie staff to observe 
children as they really are, so tliat o])servation5 
are generally more val id'. Tlie flexibility of the 
total atmos];:iere lends for easier interaction not 
only among children, but between cliildren and staff. 
Some confusion anci the attendant feelings of in- 
securities to become less evident with increasing ' . 
the understanding of tlio 'open classroom/ the 
'learning centers,' anci with increasing ex])eriences 
in their implementation. 

Imj^lenientation of individiialized instruction was 
being continued and possibly stD^engthened with in- 
• creasingly effective utilization of auxiliary help 
for small g,roup ins true Lion , individual tutoring, 
and structuring of classroom activities tliat would 
be responsive to children's learning needs. 



ERIC 



shojjs roceivcv] very. !n vat i ii'V'^ nnorr^i tpnclicrs 
nric! t.caclir-r nssi st;nits iit t orir'r, oT tlici r uop.rcc 
• of lio]]»ri!liic^^s \u the. ] rnr)i iinv- t.f^aclvi lu^ s iVua- 
tiOiis . T1h:so sc'S.s,ujiir> have lavsi^M' in i-ellor 
pJannin;-. an<l in Jc\i;,ral' ion. of lea.rni.iu', centers, 
i>^us.ic:, Tii/t.!<r;, aiitl :u)jvr.s witli the total •insx.rnr- 
t i 0)^1 . 

Project teaelvi uj', staff evicleaeed nosi live roac- 
t.ioi^s towards th.e aval ] alvl. ] ^ ty oT tea.rhor eon- 
rai] taiits aad conpreh'Vr.sive suj^porl" i \'e scn-vi cos 
(ii»0(l:i cal , dental, 'psyclv.j] Of;'ical j, soei a i v;orl;., 
., ■ 5;peedi .therapy, iirii^ee.t .i n\'o haa-ient) and ind.i- 
ca.t.cd r^uccessful. iiiter.ratioii of thcj^c iu^rvic.es 
\v i til t h e t o t a ] c ] a s s o oin i n s t r\ i c t. i on » 

foord i nati c^n between Cliild Dev.e.l opiricnt ■ and 
Kindorr.arten Ihiri clniKM" t t cacliers is con t i nuinu 
ill selected r.chools wind: hvavo botli Project.s 
operating./ In sclioola without any Cln.lcl 
!)eve}o])nent classes , IJinderpartoji l-nri climent 
L.e .a cli e r s c x ]} rc s s e* 1 s ov\ e i n t e re s t in la i ow i V! 
more about ti'iat pro,r,raa;f a^ well a/s .soimo con- 
cerns about t])e ove'rla]>]vifn.» 'res ijonsilxi 1 iti cs 
of teachers . - 

ContijUiinr, j iirpj'oncntation of ' t.t\am rricetiiif^s , ' 
v;liich created onpor Luni tics for .in\'olvod staff 
at eacli scliool to nect to.r.otlier for rin lionr 
monthly, was. welcomed hy Project staff. 
.. , Althouj'h tliO riaj ori ty" coninenucd i t .had l)ecn 

liclpful, recomnendiat ions roiativo to its- 
schedulinu, its strenf'.thenin.^ , liave been nacie 
to i!ia)-'c it n'lore effective.* 

Opinions of Project staff indicated ovidoiccs of chanr.es 

-occurxinri in the classroom* The approach towards instruction lias become 

more flexible and cb.ild-ccntered , sugp^estive of possible attitudinal 

chan.qes of tcacliors and more wil liny^ncss to try out newer stratef;ies. 

These f indin<;5 indicated - that tlie 1971-1972 f'indcrgartcn Pnriclnnent 

Project has been effective in lielj-)in.C; staff, erjpccially teacliers become 

more flexible, more acce])tin,a. of newer ideas, etc. 
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l\nrticip:invs slu;>v;eu si r.ni. ficnnt jy l^lelu^r level 
• of ix^cicliness ski.l]s r]')(,on at: the end nf the 
year as co:i^pcVred to oliscrved level av. cnti-y, 
Grov.'th in TcacLrnesr, skills (Firan^c A) aj-jpcarcd 
to ho most evident in 7'ccoji;nition of letters and 
perception of Ijof/J.nnin.u sounds (Letters and 
. sSounds) ♦ 

FIGURH A 

.MHAN PliR Cr.NT ACCIJIIACY BY SUBTHST 
IN OCTOBHIl 1071 .VND I-lAY 1972 " 
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Rorulinoss T':::..t:s slunvccl r r:idua 1 i :np:*o\'enoii V. over ii 
five your puric.x] nni^np. Title T .s"cnoo]s ns :m iii""* 
crecisiTU'. iui:;ii>cr of nc!K)(^ls v.*nf/ j^lncod under the 
Kinderparteii ]'nri cl'iMont IM\oject, 

a, nccroa.s:ih,p di f f cronceri in 'per cctU: difitri- 
Initicm of D-r. ratiiM;,s CI-^'^' NeTirin] to Lev; 
ReadincfjS Status) werc^ iiot cfl ovr.r a f ive 
year period liei:ween Title 1 and city-wide 
scores. 



FIGURE 11 

vrM cliNT nisTiiiiriJTioN 0-r ivi: ratings 

OVJiR A PIVn YHAR PiiRICT) 



Tit]o I 
Gity-Wi dc 



■ ^^.20^,, 
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Ti.t]e I 
City-Wide 



May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 ■ 


1972 


39 


26 


21 


18 


15 


28 


17 


15 


13 


■ - 12 



Tn h-z-^y wlien only a third of tb.e 

64 Title I schoolr. were affiliated v;ith 
thn P^'oject , approxi mately 39% reported 
Low Normal to Low !?cacLiness Status . 
Five yearfr later, with all Title I 
school s under Proj ect opera- 
tion ^ only reported coinparable 
ratinp,s * 

Differences in di stril^ution of H-P rat- 
injjs between Title I aiul city-wide scores 
decreased over tine, from 11% in May 1068 
to 3% in May 1972*, 
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botwi'cn T.iUo I ;i.nci city-wide nouian 
scores v,'CT«-> TiptC'vl cjvor a five year 



MHDIAN SCORHS OVHR A .PI VIV Y];/J? P!:R]OD 
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May 
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May 


May 
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1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Title 1 


50. 1 ' 


58.3 


59 . 3 


61.4 


62.3 


Ci ty-l\'ide 


55.3 


64 . 0 


64 . 6 


66.2 


65.7 



Title 1 n^edian scores sliowod an 
increase of 12.2 points as the 
riodian score of SO.l in May 1068, 
increa.scd to 62.3 in May 1972, 
Meanv.'hi JCj city-v/ido median scores 
increased by 9.9 points,- froi]^ 
in May 1968 to 6S.7 in May 1972, 



Tiic ]97]~]P72 school yaxr repre.^U'nitr^d continuing', cffo7*t.s of 
the Kinc!cr<:riTten I'.nri c'-ir.ont l'roject,ro lool: :\X. \\'hnt hns boon hni^i^cninn 
inr>i-de the classroom. Tlie concin^n v;ith clnssroon oxperi (mces , specifi- 
cally as relator! to tlio instructional strator.y, was initinVcd durin.a 
the 1970-1971 school year and v:as conti nuerl- duri n«^, tlu- 1971-1P72 school 
year. 'Ijitcnsive in-service sessions were sclicduled not only for tJ^e 
teacliinp, staffs Init also for the supportive service and the auxil- 
iary staff fteaclier assistants, volnntecrs, and tutors) ^ H^id focMiscd on 
instruction J effective utilization and integration of tlie different ! 
services v;ith the total pror,ran. 

Based on staff interviev; responses ^ it appeared tliat tlie 
1971-1972 Project v;as p^cnerally successful in providinr; a fully Inte- 
grated prop.rajn of instruction and supportive services. Traditional 
classroo:ii beliavior patterns were modified. Staff responses sup.p.estcd 
tliat they went beyond tlie staple of talking about new ideas> to actual 
implcnientation of such ideas. The following represented evidences of 
changes in tlie classroom:. 

Ini ti a 1 iniplen^cnta ti on of 1 earning centers . 

Continuing efforts at individualized instruction 

througli effective utilization of auxiliary staff 

and integration- of contri.butions of supportive 

service staff. ^ . > 

Improving working relationships among the differciVc 
professional involved, and general acceptance of 
one anotlier. 

General concern with the cliild^s learning experi- 
ences. 



'11 iC nujor j.li!i.U:;ition of this report "in 3t:s tntn] rol:nnro 

on staff ^s verba] reports relative to wlmt is f'.oiiip, on in tlie class- 
room, A sysvcrr.atic objective ol^scrvation of real teacher's beh.avior 
alon^: selected dimensions in the classrooin would represent a major 
improvement on teacliers' verl)a] reports. Sucli data, for exarrple, \\'oiild 
provide iiiformation not only about tlie teacher's behavior^ hut also 
tliat of the child. Wliat is the clii.ld^s reaction to learn:inf> centers? 
How about the cln.ld wlio could not function without structure? What 
are the ways in whicii . ski ] Is of auxiliary staff could be utili-ed in 
an open classroom? Is one more effective than another? Is itv feasible 
to provide instruction within the learnin.ci center concej^t for tlie whole 
kindergarten session? Or, is tliere an optimal period when learning, 
centers could be utilized for its fullest potential? These rcjn^esent 
only a sample of questions that a locally-devised objective systematic 
classroom observation could get at. ~ 

Evidences of qrowtli in readiness skills were noted despite 
the initial im]>lementati on of new ideas in the classroom: Children 
were functionino at t)ie 66th percentile at the end of the kindergarten 
year, as compared to the 23rdpcrccnti le level of performance, at entiy, 
or. a standardized measure of readiness skills. Furthermore, a decline 
in per cent distribution of D-E ratings (Low Normal to Low Readiness 
Status) was noted over a five year period. Admittedly, . the absence of 
a control [»roup without Project cx])eriences raises c{uestions al)out whether 
qrowtl^. in readiness skills vould have occurred. The r^eneral impact of 
tliis Project could not be icinored, however, wlien one considers the 
decreasing differences in readiness skills between Title I and city- 



v;i(le .scores on tlvc Metronrl j trjn i'-'^uii vioss Tosts over a five ye.'ir porjod 
As an extension of Title 1 Clnld i^cvel or>vu;nt Project, tlio l^rojcct nro- 
vides cliildron witluMit presehool experi oners the benefits and the advan 
tap.es tliat were available enr]icr to children vnth ]vrescbnol experi- 
ences. The availability of supportive services and skills of tbo auxi 1 
iary staff to assist the kinderr:arten clr^ssroon teacbers nro\'idcs a 
snooth transitio)!, and probably loss traunatic ry.vori cnco for the child 
who never had school experiences. It also allows for an extension of 
the Ircnefits associato-d with presebool experience, witluMit nbruptly 
terminati IIP. sucli ]:'ositTvc exneriences for the j^resciiooJ child. 

P/ased, on presented findings, tlic followin.r; reco)"^i]:]endati ons 
are offered: 

r. The Kindei'parten linrichmcnt Project sl'iould be 
continued, 

2. I'ocus on staff developiv.ei'it throuqh in-service 
and workslycjp sessions for teachers, supportive 
service, and auxiliary staff should l^c con.tinued. 

3. ' Staff recominendations for strcn,9.the)iin,r. Project 

opera ti ons whicli merit consi*;leration included 
the following: 

i More opportunities to olxserve nctual class- 
rooms' implementation of ' leaiTiinr, centers, * 
and tlie *o]^0)) classroom' concept should be 
included in in-service sessions for teachers 
and teacbicr assistants. 

In-service sessioi^s for the different suppor- 
tive service staff should he more -oriented 
towarcbs their 'unique' needs: 'Jhese sessioiis 
sliould not Oi\]:/ ho adapted towards tbe differ- 
ent professions (services') represented by tb.e 
suj)j)ort7ve sei^vicc component, bur must include 
worlwShops oriented for those with no previous 
cxpcrioicc in this Project as well as workshops 
for the more experienced staff. 



Rnconncn.'l^it i ons to" 1 cvi^i then ]'cr:i.(vJ i c tcii'-'i 
mH^v^r\vJ^ nr.d tf^ rr-sc^ioclul c these r^octiiv.'S 
at. n tine which v;onl{i nnl-.o it ]K>ssi^)lc 
for invb]vr'(! L^t;^fr to rittr^iu' I'-riy he con- 
sii^crc(\ v:\v]\i]-\ iho. roalisvic frruioworV 
in wl.ich the tc;ic]v.n\s oiTor?)to. 

As.sifnipiont of ndditional r.ur-porti ve 
service staff in nsychol op^y , dental 
hyrj one , f^jioec'h tl" V'rnTr>- , anc] simcrvi :'^.ors 
should be considered. 



Pl^OJnCT Dn sC RIPTTON 

The Kinder^nrten Enriclimcnt Project was impleinented in 20?) class 
sessions located at 6*1 Title I schools. Approximately 6,000 children 
received Project services. Two of tlie 208 kindergarten classes operated 
also under I1F.W Pol low~Tli rough funding with services expanded to include 
a five-hour daily kindergarten session. Typical Kindergarten F.nri element 
class sessions consist of either a three-hour session in the moi^ning or 
a two-hour session in the afternoon. 

Irhe usual programmatic components associated with the Project 

• continued -to be in operation, but the major focus during the 1071-1972 

school year continued on staff development through in-service workshops. 

Teachers and teacher assistants were involved in city-wide pre-service 

orientation as early as August,- and continued to participate in workshops 

during the 1971-1972 school year. Other Project components included: 

. Addition of one or two teacher assistants per class- 
room depending on classroom enrollment. 

Use of college male students in the classroom. 

Addition of instructional supplies and equipment. 

Maximal parent participation. 

, . Comprehensive supportive services. 

Availability of teacher consultants to teachers. 

^* Participant C haracteristics 

Participants evidenced the following characteristics: 
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He is attendinfi a school within the poverty- " 
desij^nated areas ^ with poverty indices ranging 
from 97% to 26%. ^ 

He has a mean chronolopical age of 6 years and 
three months towards the end of the school year. 

. ■ He is attending a school with a high pupil turn- 
over durinjf^ tlie school year, basoc^ on the mobility 
indices ranging from 120°'- to 

His readiness status at entry is relatively low 
and estimated to be within the first quartile, 
based on performance on tho Stanford Early School 
Achievement Test. 

. His readiness status at tlie end of the school year 
reflected marked growth and was estimated to be 
within the second to third quartile, based on his 
performance on the Stanford Early School Achieve- 
ment Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

His attendance was estimated to be 161.20 days, 
representing 90% of the 180 school days. 

B. Project Operations 

The integration of the indicated programmatic components with 

regular kindergarten' program has resulted in the following: 

. Continuing efforts at providing individualized 
instruction through the use of small groups or 
individual tutoring whenever feasible. 

Initial attempts at implementation of 'learning 
centers' in the classroom. 



Poverty index represents a gross measure of socio-economic 
. patterns of children attending a particular school. It represents the ratio 
of the number of children from Public Assistance families for a given school 
to the total number of children from Public Assistance families. ^ 

2 

Mobility index represents a gross measure of how long children 
stay in a given school or the number of school transfers children make in a 
year. It represents the ratio of the number of entries, transfers, and 
withdrawals to the average daily membership for a given school. 
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Instructional teclmiques that were responsive 
to differentiated needs of the child with and 
without preschool experiences particularity at 
the beginnin'g of tlie school year. 

Higher adult-pupil ratio in the classroom as 
paraprofcsslonal personnel (teacher assistant, 
* tutor, parent, and volunteer) were actively 
involved in the teaching task under tlie 
teacher* s di7rection. 

Classroom teaching becoming a team effort as 
the teacher, social worker, nurse, psycholo.f^ist , 
dental personnel, parents work jointly in order 
that learning will be enhanced. 

Search for creative use of materials with* 
availability of more instructional materials 
and equipment. 

Increase in teacher's effectiveness as an anient 
of instruction with greater understanding of 
dynamics of child behavior and areas of child 
development. 

Modification of teacher's teaching style towards 
the direction of being more child-centered. 

Teachers' questionnaire responses CN=93) indicated their posi- 
tive reactions to the evolving change in the classroom, as a result of 
the Kindergarten Enrichment Project. (Refer to summary of responses in 
Appendix B-1). The following key findings were noted: 

Continuing provision of differentiated type of 
instruction for children with and without pre- 
school experience, through structuring of class- 
room activities that would be responsive to 
child's learning needs and creative utilization 
of auxiliary personnel. 

Continuing acceptance of the role of individualized 
instruction in the classroom through the implementa- 
tion of the 'learning centers,', greater use of 
observational techniques, recognition of child's 
individual needs, and use of auxiliary personnel. 

• Continuing acceptance of the role of parents as a 
critical variable in the learning experiences of • 
children. 
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Intejiration of instruction with supportive 
services and teacher* s reco^^nition of tlie 
contribution of supportive service personnel. 

Continuing recognition of the valuable con- 
tribution of services, auxiliary personnel 
teacher assistant, tutor, and volunteer to 
tlie leaz^ning experiences of children. 

Implementation of new knowledj^e and teclmic^ues 
acquired from. in-service sessions to actual 
classroom teaching. 

^' Staff Development 

The focus of the Kindergarten Hnrichment Project was staff 
development througlv workshops and half-day in-service sessions scheduled 
for September 1971 through June 1972. Comprehensive staff development 
programs for teachers, supportive service personnel (psychological- 
social work-parent involvement, medical -dental -nursing and auxiliary 
personnel services) were scheduled: 

Workshops for Teachers and Teacher Assistants: A total of 23 
workshops involving 73.5 hours were held during the school year. Tlie 
following topics were discussed: 

Utilization of Auxiliary Staff. 

Room Arrangement. ' 

Learning Centers. 

Philosophy of Kindergarten Enrichment. 

. Planning - Activity Cards. 

Working in Small Groups. 

How to Fit it All in. 

Special Clinic Project. 

Adventures in Rhythm (Dr. El la Jenkins) . 

Learning Centers (Drs. David and Joseph Glad- 
stone, Toronto, Canada). 
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. Motor Perception.* 

. Program F,valuations : Suggested Strer.gths and 
IVeaknesses. 

Tlie scheduled in-:>ervice program of Kindergarten Enrichment 
teacliing staff (teachers and teacher assistants) follov/s below: 

Total 

Number Non- 
of Profes- Pro f O S" 
No . Type of IVorkshop Hours sional sional 

3 Pre-Service 15 209 256 

4 IVorkshops for School Principals, 8 265 
Assistant Principals, Adminis- 

trative Interns 

S" Workshops for New Teachers 20 190 • 

1 Schools Involved in West Side 2 20 3 

. Mental Health Clinic 

1 Workshop for all Kindergarten 2.5 95 

Enrichment Teachers 

1 For Schools Entering Program 3 25 

Second Semester January 13, 1972 

1 City-Wide V/orkshop for Kindergarten 3 110 
Enrichment Teachers 

1 Workshop for Joint Staffs of . 2.5 36 
Kindergarten Enrichment and E.S,L. 

2 Workshops for Educational Aides 5 16 122 
1 City-Wide Workshop 3 103 100 

1 Workshop for all Kindergarten 2.5 102 
Enrichment Teachers • 

2 Evaluation Workshops - Total 6 140 170 
Kindergarten Enrichment Staff 

and Aides 
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AssessJnent of teachex-'s* opinions about five in-service ses- 
sions indicated th it the Music Workshop (Hlla Jenkins) was rated to 
be the most helpful. Special worksliops (Baker) conducted for new 
teachers also rated favorable reactions for the teachers. The work- 
shops ranked in the order of their ratinf^s froin highest to lowest were 
as follows: 

Music Work sli ops.. 

Special Workshops for New Teachers. 
Open Class Classroom. 
Learning with Vitality. 
Pre-Service. 

Distribution of ratings for the five workshops on a four- 
point scale of helpfulness follows below: 

Extreme^- Mod^er- 

Helpful Helpful Helpful Helpful Response 

Pre-Service 10% 13% 33% 12% 32% 

Learning with vitality 12% 16% 41% 16% 15% • 

(Dr. Kelly) 

Music workshop 65% 20% 10% S% 

(Dr. Jenkins) 

Open classroom 22% 28% 25% 16% . 9% 

(Dr. Gladstone) 

Learning centers 38% 29% 14% 2% 17% 



Special workshop^^for 
teachers (Baker) 



43% 32% 21% 45 



'I'eachers' opinions reference compulsory attendance at Pre- 
Service sessions were less positive based on the indicated responses: 
Only 19% agreed with compulsory attendance. 

Tliirty-three per cent noted that compulsory 
attendance should not be required because of 
vacation schedules and other domestic respon- 
sibilities. 
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Fourteen per cent noted that attendance slionld 
• be mandatory only for new teachers but optimal 
for the. more experienced teachers. 

Participation in- in-service workshops was reported by teachers 



to have its largest impact on the following classroom behaviors: 



Understanding, planning, and integration of 
^leaiTiing centers' into the regular classroom 
activities. 

Integration of songs and rhythms into the- 
kindergarten curriculum. 

. Deeper recognition of children \s individual 
needs . 

Teachers* opinions were varied rplative to areas which should 



be included , in, future .in-service workshops. The topics suggested in- 
cluded tlie following: 



Use of new materials. 

Effective utilization of learning centers. 

Effective ways of teaching science. 

Effective utilization of auxiliary help. 

Use of music, arts, dramatics, games for 
instructional purposes. 

Methods to work with slow-learners. 
. Actual classroom demonstration. 

Teaching of readiness skills. - 
Assessment of teacher assistants relative to three in-service 



sessions indicated that the session on Learning Centers v;as considered 
to be tlie most helpful. Distribution of ratings follows: 
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Fxtrerno- ModcT" 
Pre-Service worlssliops " 56% 26% IS*'^ 



Music vortshc^ps 
(Dr. Jenkins) 



69% 14% ISh 2% 



Lcarnlnri center's 73% 20% 7% 

(Wattcrson-Lakc) , 

Teacher assistants a])pcared to concur with teachers when they 

reported that participation in in-service sessions lias its largest 

impact on the following teaching bcliaviors: 

Understandin.f^ of leax^ning centers for 
individualizing instruction. 

Use of music for instructional purposes. ■ 

Topics suggested by teacher assistants for future in-service 

training included the following: 

Understanding of learning centers . 

Reasons for, the '*team approach.'* 

o ' Working with parents. 

Discipline. ■ . ^ 

Working with slow learners and children with 
learning disabilities. 

Workshops for Male Tutors: A total of 17 workshops involving 
a total of 51 hours was held for 162 male tutors assigned to the Pro- 
ject. Approximately 11 Kindergarten Enrichment professional staff 
members participated in these' workshops . 

The following topics were discussed: 

• Philosophy and Rationale of- Early Childhood 
^ Education . . . • 
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Fundamentals of Child Growtli and Development, 

. Role of Male Tutor. 

'Learning Center* in tlie Classroom. 

Use of Kindergarten Enrichment Materials and 
' Equipments 

Worksho ps for Volunteers: A total of 1^ workshops involving 
a total of approximately 35 hours was held for 20S volunteers in the 
Project. Approximately 14 Kindergarten Enrichment professional staff 
members participated and conducted these sessions. 

The following topics were discussed: 
Use and Role of Volunteers. 

Philosophy and Rationale of Division of Early 
Chi Idhood Education . 

. Model Classroom. 

* Learning Centers* in the Classroom. 

Wastebasket Workshop. 

Workshops for Supportive Service Personnel: A total of 36 

j|n-service sessions involving approximately 85 hours was utilized by 

the supportive service for* their staff developme^nt . Scheduled staff 

in-service session is indicated on Chart !• (Rafer to in-service 

health services in a separate section on medical). 
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• Supportive S entices 

Tlie Kindergarten Finri element Project has not only provided 
comprehensive supportive services but has made efforts to integrate 
such services into the total learning process. Tlie extensive staff 
development for ail components of the -supportive services suggests 
that the Kindergarten Enrichment Project is both instructional and 

social-welfare oriented. 

A description of services provided by four out of six compon- 
ents of supportive services follows:''" 

Medical Serv ices: In-service education for Kindergarten 
Enrichment ^nedical aides was made available to regular school nurses 
who provided services to participants. Coordination of . community health 
agencies as well as other health services within the school system was 
continued and resulted in prevention of duplication of services and more 
effective utilization of time and personnel. 

Community liealth agencies including Hough - Nor\*/ood, McCnfferty 
Health Center, the Metropolitan Hospital Streptococcal Detection Proj^ram, 
and the Health Department Immunization Team were involved by the Kinder- 
garten Enrichment medical services component in the program of preven- 
tion. 'Regular school nurses were als.o utilized to assist ^this component 
in providing health education to children and their parents. Some of the 
topics presented included in this program were as follows: . 

General health' habits . 
Rest habits . ' . 
Safety of self and others. 
Proper foods for growth. 

Care of the aged. . 
Illness prevention and immunization. 



Data on Social Work and Psychological Services not available. 
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The following iTiedical services were rencJcred during the 1971- 

1972 school year: 

2,01^ children received general physical examination. 

928 children received complete physical 
examination. . 

42 children with dia^^noscd defects (other 
than vision and hearing) were givcii medical 
assistance, 

1,220 children received general visual examination. 

144 children were re-tested. 

48 children were diagnosed to have defec- 
tive vision. 

> . 28 cliildren were prwidecL with corrective 

glasses . 

278 children were referred to other liospital 
agencies . 

96 health talks were given to children groups. 

64 contacts were made with other community agencies. 
In addition, parents' cooperation was enlisted through the 
following reported activities: 

284 parents were present at the school physicals. 

272 parent conferences were in the school. 

30 parent conferences were in the home. 

868 parent conferences were held over the phone. 

72 parent meetings .were organized. 
Dental: During the 1971-1972 school year, the dental compo- 
nent provided the following services: 

Approximately 95% of the Kindergarten Enrichment 
participants received general dental screening and 
examination from regular staff dentists. 



Approxiinately 33 of the Kinderp^arten Knrichiiient 
participants were found to be in need of dental 
treatment and referrals were made to the school 
clinics. (A small number were referred to pri- 
vate dentists) . 

Approximately 12 classes from four scliool build- 
ings received dental education on the average of 
twice per month . .. 

S peecli and Lant^ua^^e: Services in this component were provided 
to all Project participants by the regular speech therapists assigned 
to a given school. However, services requiring in-depth treatment and 
long-term evaluation were usually referred by the regular scliool thera- 
pist to the Kindergarten Enrichment speech therapist who worked with 
the Project three days a week. Tn addition, she participated in some 
sessions on kindergarten *^Oral Communication Classes" conducted by the 
regular school speech therapist**^ • 

'llie following serv^ices were rendered by the Kindergarten 

Enrichment speech therapist: 

33 cliildren received in-dopth treatment, evalua- 
tion, and diagnosis. 

599' children were observed and recommendations 
were made. 

132 conferences relative to children" in therapy 
and those who were being evaluated were held with 
school and Project staff (7P> with the school staff 
and r>4 with the other supportive service staff). 

. . 31 meetings attended including six team meetings, 
and six parent-group meetings. 

Parent Involvement: Parent participation in this Project 

occurred at two levels: . 

At the grassroots level among parents of Project 
' participants. 



At the upper echelon level among the elected 
membership of the Parents Advisory Committee (PAC) . 



Approximately 3,150 parents of Kintler^artcn Enrichment 



children attended 357 parent-group meetings durinj^^. the L971-1972 school 

year. Parent-group .meeting., activities-^ designed to enlist and maintain 

parent participation were as follows: 

Speaker s and D is cussion Croups : Federal Hous- 
ing, Consumer Information, Safety Education, 
. Drugs, Chile] Molesters, Sex Education, Child- 
Growth and Development, Rap Sessions. 

Workshops : Classroom learning aide and 
activities, crafts, homemaking ideas, beauty 
clinics, style sliows. 

Speci al Event Activiti es: Bus trips, community 
resource tours, exchange visits between school, 
combined school activities, holiday celebrations 
and parties, pot luck meetings, bfike sales, fund 
raising activities for specific projects, parti- 
cipation in community and neighborhood concerns 
(i.e., proposal for a recreation center at the 
King-Kennedy Estates). 

Parents at the grassroots love] have been encouraged to parti 

cipate in a variety of activities focusing around their own interests 

and needs. Programs in these group meetings are generally planned by 

the parents themselves. Some of these subjects presented included: 

Classroom program and educational goals. 

Child growth and development. 

Child rearing. 

Nutrition-homemaking* 

Community-related concerns. 
Parents have been encouraged also to get involved in the 



following activities: 



Formal and. inforjnal classrooiii visitations. 
Conferences with teachers and other staff. 
Classroom volunteers. 
Reinforcing classroom learninf^ at liome. 
Members of Planning and Advisory Committee. 
Use of skills, abilities, and leadership. 
Paid staff members, whenever possible. 
. Parent sessions at each school. 

Membership in the Parents^ Advisory Committee (PAC) consists 
of four elected representatives per school, with two regular and two 
alternate members. The PAC is a planning and decision-making body. 
The Project's PAC representatives attended a total of eight PAC meet- 
ings, and have the following responsibilities: 

Participation in decisions of the PAC body. 

Knowledgeable of the activities of the PAC body. 

Responsible for sharing all the' PAC information 
with the local school. 

Offers suggestions and recommendations as a parent 
representative to the Kindergarten Enrichment 
Project. 



IV. EVALUATION 

The 1971-1972 evaluation of Kindergarten Enrichincnt Project 

focuses on the degree of implementation of process objectives and the degree 

of attainment of product objectives. In addition, the evaluation will also 

look at growch in level of readiness skills over a nine-month period. 

^ The following procedures were utilized: 

Surveys of staff impressions through questionnaire 
and interviews . 

Descriptive analysis of reading scores of Kinder- 
garten Enrichment schools. 

Correlated t-test mensures of test data over a 
nine-month period. 

^' Basic Design 

1. Surveys of Staff Impression s 

Questionnaires were completed by teia'chcrs/ teacher assist- 
ants, and supportiv.e service personnel at the end of the year. In 
addition, interviews witli Project administrative staff were made 
during the school year. 

Questionnaires for teachers and teacher assistants tap 
opinions on the following topics: in-service sessions; differen- 
tiated instruction for children with and without preschool experi- 
ences; supportive* service component; Project unique components; and 
recommendations and suggestions. " In addition, teachers were also 
tapped for their impressions on the present training provided for 
the auxiliary personnel. • , 

Questionnaires for supportive service staff tap their per- 
ceptions of tlie role of their respective service component to the 
total Project, the. strengths and weaknesses of the programs, and 

their general recommendations. 
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' ^ ated t-Tcst Analysis of Test Da t a 



Obtai n od in October 1971 and >!ay 



Tlie correlated t-test technique was used to analyze 
change scores over time on the Stanford Harly School Achievement 
Test Measures (SESAT) subtests: 

• ^-Tiv ironment - Taps child^s know]ed,q:e of the 
iinmediate and social environment absorbed 
from his immediate surroundings. 

• Mathema tics - Taps child's knowledf^e of basic 
aritlimcHcal concepts including conservation of 
numbers, space, and volume, counting, measure- 
ment , numeration , and classification . 

Letters and Sounds - Taps child's ability to 
recognize upper-and lower-case letters and the 
auditory perception of beginning sounds. 

Aural Compreliension - Taps child's ability to 
recognize, to pay attention, to organize, 
intei^Jret and infer, based on what he has 
heard. 

^ • AGScri ptive Ana lys is of Performance of Title I 
• Schoo _ls_ (Kin der)zarten nn ric hment Schools) with 
C ity-Wide Mean i^erformancc on the MetroT)Olitan 
Readiness Tests 

The., level of functioning of Title I schools which operated 
under the Kindergarten Enrichment Project was compared with city- 
wide mean performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests over a 
five year period. Comparisons were made in terms of the per cent 
distribution of D-E ratings and in terms of the median scores. 
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B« Presentation of Findings 



The following key findin.^s were noted: 

Teachers and teacher assistants evidenced posi- 
tive reactions about the Project's staff 
development in-service sessions . 

. Teachers indicated that the impact of the in- 
service sessions was evident in modification 
of their classroom tcachinj> behaviors in the 
• direction of becoming more child-centered and 
becoming more flexible as it attempted to try 
out new ideas . 

. Tcacliers 3'cadily recogni::e the contribution 
of supportive service and parent involvement 
to the learning experiences of children. 

Supportive service staff perceived their 
respective professional role as contributing 
to the total learning. 

The initial implementation of team meetings 
was considered successful, but irJicated 
potentialities have not been realized. 

Participants evidenced significantly higher 
level of readiness skills over a nine-month 
period. 

Performance on the city-wide Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests of Title I (Kindergarten 
Enrichment) schools evidences improved level 
of readiness skills over a five year period. 
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1. Surveys of Project Staff 

Reactions of teachers and teacher assistants tended to 



be similar, based on responses of 93 teachers and teacher assist- \ 

ants to questionnaires (refer to Appendix B-1 and B-2]. • T\\q key | 

points are summarized below by subject content: j 

Staff Development 

Both teachers and teacher assistants agreed that 

the major focus of the Project during the 1971- ! 

1972 school year was directed at understanding j 

of, and utilization of learning centers through 1 

the open classroom concept. Other responses ; 

included individualized instruction, and 

enhancing basic readiness skills. 



Classroom behaviors of both teachers and teacher 
assistants were reported to be modified as a 
result of intensive staff development in the 
following directions: Better understanding of 
the rationale of the * learning centers* and ini- 
tial efforts at implementation and integration 
of 'learning centers' into the total program; 
integration of music into the total instructional 
program. 
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TeJichers* ratings of five woi^kshops ranked 
from the highest (].) to tlie lowest (5) in 
their degree of helpfulness are as follows: 



Music Workshop ■ 
Learning Centers 
Open Classroom • • 
Learning witli Vitality 
Pre-Service 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



A special workshop conducted for new teachers 
was rated to be ^Moderately' to Mixtreinely 
Helpful' by 7-R out of every ten respondents. 

Teacher assistants' ratings of three workslidps 
ranked from the highest (1) to tlie lowest (3) 
were as follows: 

Learning Centers. 1 
Music Worksliop 2 
Pre-Service 3 

Tlie compuls.ory attendance required for pre-service 
sessions .elicited a variety of opinions from the 
teachers: 

33% indicated attendance should not be 
compulsory. 

19% indicated that attendance should be 
compulsory. 

14% suggested that attendance should be 
compulsory only for new teachers. 

. 34% were undecided. 

Both teachers and teacher assistants gave a variety 
of topics wliich shoiild be included in in-service 
sessions. Teacliers indicated the following' topics: 
Use of new materials; effective use of learning • 
centers; effective ways of teaching science; effec- 
tive utilization of auxiliary help; use of music, 
arts, dramatics, games for instructional purposes; 
methods to work with slow-learners; actual class- 
room demonstration. Topics suggested by teacher 
assistants included: understanding of learning 
centers; reasons for the 'team approach'; working 
with parents; discipline; working with slow 
learners and children with learning disabilities. 



Use of Teacher Consultants 



Both teacliei-^s and teacher assistants appeared 
to benefit from the sei.^vices of teacher con- 
sultants as eii^ht out of every ten participants 
described her to be * Supportive' to 'Hxtremely 
Supportive. ' 

The most frequent areas i.n wliich teachers would 
. like to work with teaclier consultants included 
the following in their order of frequency: 

Planning, organization, and setting up of 
learning centers. 

Classroom demonstrations by teacher con- 
sultants . 

Techniques to teach basic skills. 

Planning for general classroom organiza- 
tion. 

Integration of new materials with instruc- 
tion. 

Teacher assistants appeared to have different 
ideas as tliey listed the following areas: 
Discipline, techniques of individualized 
instruction, learning centers, work with slow 
learners, and use of new materials. 

Preschool Experiences 

Approximately seven out of every ten teachers 
indicated a need for providing differentiated 
instruction to children with and without pre- 
school experiences at kindergarten. Of these 
respondents (N=65) , eight out of every ten 
teachers indicated that they provided such 
type of instruction 'Often ' to *Most of the 
Tim^e' through the structuring of classropni 
activities according to the individual' child's 
needs and through the effective utilization of 
auxiliary personnel. 



Both teachers and teacher assistants indicated 
a need for more coordination between Kinder- 
garten HnrichiDcnt and Child Development l^rojects: " 
Approximately 5-6 out of every ten tcacliers nnd 
eight out of every ten teacher assistants . Such 
coordination according to the teacher assistants 
would allow for sharing of ideas and for exchange 
of information about tlie children. 

Teachers' reactions indicated a surprising pattern 
Those wlio did not see a need for more coordination 
alluded to an existing good working relationship 
with their peers at the Child Development Project. 
Those teachers who favored greater coordination 
between these two Projects expressed a lack of 
knowledge and some curiosity about the Child 
Development Project. 

Supporti ve Service Components 

Hoth teachers and teacher assistants recognized 
the important contribution of the supportive 
service comj^onent to the learning experiences 
of children. 

Approximately six out of every ten teachers 
indicated that team meetings wliich provided . 
opportunities to meet with the supportive 
service staff, have been 'Moderately* to 
'Extremely Helpful' in helping them acquire 
some understanding of some of their children. 

Teachers listed the addition of the teacher 
assistant per classroom as the most positive 
. feature of the Project.. Teacher assistants 
indicated that involvement of parents in the 
classroom represented the most postive Project 
feature. 

Parent involvement represented the most frequently 
listed feature as needing modification, based on 
responses of both teachers and teacher assistants. 
Teachers' recommendations to improve parent 
involvement included the following: 

Scheduling of more parent meetings with 
focuses on kindergarten classroom program. 

Application of pressure from the Project 
staff on parents to participate. 

Scheduling of rap sessions between teachers 
and parents . 
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Continuation of the open door policy 
for parent visitors. 

The other two features listed frequently by 
teachers included in-service training and 
psychological services. Sup,gested modifica- 
tions follow below: 

*'More doing than listening." 

'*The in-service sessions should be the 
type where you 'do* rather than ' listen. ' 
I would prefer going into an 'open class- 
room' that is in session and see the 
children at work and participate in 
activities instead of being 'lectured to.'" 

Sessions should be "more relevant" to 
needs with tlie following suggestions 
offered: 

More sharing of ideas among teachers. 

"Less generalities and more specifics." 

Smaller group meetings and , more teacher 
participation. 

Assignment of more psychologists to the Project 
so they would respond to tlie immediate need and 
give immediate feedback . 

Scheduling of psychological testing be made as 
early as possible. 

Parent involvement in the classroo^n occurs in a 
variety of ways,, based on the teachers' responses: 

27% Classroom visits 

25% Parent conferences with ^>taff 

18% Attendance in parent group meetings 

20% Chap.erones to field tripi5 

6% Membership in PAC boards 

4% Others 

Despite the teachers' enthusiasin over parent involve- 
ment and participation, approximately five out of 
every ten teachers indicated some problems in ■ 
maintaining the level of parent involvement through- 
out the year. - 
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Auxilia r y Staff n 

. TeacliersV reactions to the availability of the 
teacher assistant, tlie tutor, and the volunteer 
have been very enthusiastic. Tlie additional 
personnel havo been utilised effectively to 
assist the teachers in providing individualized 
instruction throuj^li sinal 1 -f^roup instruction and 
tliroup,h individual tutorinj; of children. 

. Teachers indicated the Inrgest degree of satis- 
faction with tlie training and in-service develop- 
ment of teacher assistants, as eight out of 
every ten teacliors indicated 'Moderate' to 
'HxtreiTie Satisfaction* relative to this year's 
training of teacher assistants. Tliey were less 
satisfied \\7ith the training of tutors and volun- 
teers, with five out of every ten teachers indi- 
cating comparable levels of satisfaction with 
their training during the 1071--1972 school year. 

A survey of supportive service staff CN=45) representing 



psychological, social work, medical-dental- and speech therapy 
services, revealed positive reactions about the program. The follow- 
ing key observations were noted: 

Majority of respondents perceived their 
respective role as contributing to the total 
learning of the child. 

The concepts of the ^ learning centers ' and the 
open classroom, were welcomed by the supportive 
service staff as it allowed for a more valid 
observation of children, as \^ell as for easier 
interaction not only between children, but 
between children and staff. 

The implementation of 'team meetings' elicited 
markedly positive reactions. For initial 
implementation, majority commented tliat it was 
helpful in terms of focusing on a child. How- 
ever, they pointed out that such meetings have 
not actually reached its potentialities and 
recommendations for improvement were given as 
follows : ' 

Schedule a better time for these meetings. 

Meetings should be lengtliened. 
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Attendance of al] involved personnel 
should l)e compulsory. 



Better planning and structuring of the 
agenda. 

Majority of supportive service staff found the 
in-service sessions to be helpful, but recommended 
the following to st7:enRtlien tliis particular compo- 
nent: 

In-service sessions for supportive service 
staff be more oriented towards the respec- 
tive need of the different professions. 

Restructure in-service sessions to consider 
staff with and without Project experience. 

Number of in-service sessions should be 
increased. 

Recommendations for strengthening the supportive 
service included those indicated for team meetings 
and for in-service sessions as well as for tlie 
hiring of additional staff, especially in speech 
therapy, dental hygiene, and in supervisory staff. 



Participants showed significantly higher level of readiness 



skills at the end of the year as compared to observed level at the 
beginning of the school year. Significant mean score increases from 
October 1971 to May 1972 (p\^.01) were evident on the four SESAT sub- 
tests (Table 1) : 



CORRELATED t-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES IN ^EAN SCORES 
OBTAINED IN OCTOBER 1971 AND IN MAY 1972 (N=:113) 



2. 



Assessment of Gains in Readiness Skills 
Over A Nine-Month 'Period 



TABLE 1 



SESAT Subtest 



October 
1971 



May 
1972 



z 



Environment 
Mathematics 
Letters and Sounds 
Aural Comprehension 



21.29 
10.84 
9.70 
12,60 



28.14 
16.65 
18-02 

16.88 



11.51* 
13.67* 
18.95* 
10.14* 



* p(.01 
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^ Growtli in readiness skills as j];raplucal ly presented by 

Figure 1 appeared to be most evident in recognition of letters and 
auditory perception of beginning sounds (Letters and Sounds), 
reportedly the best predictors of success in learning to read. 
Figure 1 presents the level of perxormance at entry and at the end 
of kindergarten experience in mean per cent accuracy on the Stanford 
Early School Achievement Test (S0SAT1 . 

FIGURH 1 

MOAN PER CENT ACCU1?ACY BY SUBTEST 
IN OCTOBER 1971 AND MAY 1972 



- Control 

- Follow-Tlirough 



70% 

c 60% 

o 

u 

u 50% 
a, 

40% 

30% 



20% 



10% 



0% 




Letters Aural 

Environ- Matne- and Compre- 

ment matics Sounds hension 

October 1971 51% 39% 35% 45% 

May 1972 67% 59% • 64% 60% 



ERIC 
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Figure 1 indicates the followint? findings: 

. At entry, variability in skills as measured by 
the four subtests was evident, with knowledge 
of his immediate environment as most developed, 
and skills calling for letter identification 
and perception of beginning sounds, as least 
. developed. 

At the end of Project participation, variability 
in skills was less evident. 

Growth was most evident in letter identification 
and perception of beginning sounds and least 
evident in knowledge of his immediate environ- 
ment and skills involving attention, interpreta- 
tion, and c omprel^ on s i on . 

P erformance of Title I Schools on City-Wide 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests 

The level of performance of kindergarten classes in Title 

I schools (N=64) on the city-wide Metropolitan Readiness Tests showed 

improvement as an increasing number of Title I schools operated under 

the Kindergarten Enrichment Project: ' . 

Per cent of D-E ratings decreased from 39% 
in May 1968 to 15% in^May 1972. 

Median scores rose from 50.1 in May 196(S to 
62.3 in May 1972. 

Figure 2 presents pictorially the decreasing differences 

in D-E ratings between- Ti-t-le- I— and city-wide mean total* scores, 

based on performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests over a 

five-year period. For example,-, in May 1963 when only, a third of 

the 64 Title I schools were under the Kindergarten Enrichment 

Project, 39% of these children reported scores which fell within 

the D-E ratings (Low iNormal to Low Readiness Status), as compared 

to 28% with comparable ratings in the city-wide population. Five 

years later, only 15% of Title I children reported scores which fell 

at the D-E ratings as compared to 12% with comparable ratings in 

the city-wide population. 
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FIGURE 2 



PI-R CF.NT DISTRIBUTION OP D-F. RATINGS 
OVF.R A FIVE YEAR PERIOD 



Title I 
City-Wide 



50% 
40% 
I 30% 
H20% 
10% 
0% 



May 
1968 



May 
1969 



May 
1970 



May 
1971 



May 
1972 



Title I 
City-Wide 



39 
28 



26 
17 



21 
15 



18 
13 



15 
12 



Figure 2 indicated the following findings: 

Per cent distribution of D-E ratings 
decreased over a five-year period for 
the two groups . 

Differences in distribution of D-E ratings 
between Title I and city-wide scores 
decreased over time, from 11% in May 1968 
to 3% in May 1972. 

. Between May 1968 and May 1972, distribution 
of D-E ratings in Title I children's median 
scores decreased by 24% as compared to the 
observed decrease of 16% in the city-wide 
median scores. 
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Figure 3 also illustrates pictorially the decreasing 
differences between tlie Title I and city-wide median scores over 
a five year period. 

FIGURH 3 

MKDIAN SCORHS OVER A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
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50. 1 
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64.0 
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Decreasing differences between Title I and 
city-wide median scores were noted, from 5.70 
in May 1968 to I A in May 1972. 

Title I median scores showed an increase of 
12.2 points between May 1968 to May 1972, as 
compared to observed increases of 9.9 points 
for city-v/ide scores for comparable peripds. 
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A P P E K' 11 I C P. S 



ERIC 



■ ■ A-1 

ORIGINAL KINDI-RGARTHN ENRICliLilZNT SCHOOLS 
AS OF Sl-PTEMBER 1966* (N=20) , 
1966-1967, 1967-1958, 
196S-1969, 1969-1970, 
1970-1971 



Bolton 


John Raper 


Chesterfield 


Joseph F. Landis 


Columbia 


Margaret A, Ireland 


Daniel E, Morgan 


Mary Martin 


Dike 


Oliver IV, HoLiies 


Dunham 


Quincy 


Hazel dell 


Rosedalc 


Hough 


Tremont 


Iowa-Maple 


Wade Park 


John Burroughs 


Washington Irving 



* Concentrated Title I funding was granted to these schools, 
although 41 other schools got some assistance with instruc- 
tion and instructional supplies • Project operation -was 
limited to these 20 schools during the 1967-1968 school 
year. 



A. 2 



ADDITIONAL KINDHRGARTI-.N HNRICilMENT SCHOOLS 
AS OF si'PTfiMRER 1968 (N=:ll),* 
1968-1969, 1969-1970, 
1970-1971 



Alfred A, Benesch 



George W. Carver 



Anton Grdina 



J ohn D . Ro ck e f e 1 1 e r 



Charles Orr 



Marion 



Charles W, . Chesnutt 



Rutherford B. Hayes 



Crispus Attucks 



Sterling 



Wooldridge 



* Selection of schools to participate in the Kindergarten- 
Enrichment Project was based on poverty index. 



A.3 



ADF3ITI0NAL KINDnUGARTIiN ENMUCnflENT SCHOOLS 
AS OF SnPTI-MBHR 1969 (N=ll),* 
1969-1970, 1970^1971 



Charles II. Lake Mount Pleasant 

Doan Parkwood 

East Madison Stanard 

Forest Hill Parkway Stephen 1:. Howe 

Hicks Woodland 
Louis Pasteur 



* Selection of these schools for participation in the 
Kindergarten Enrichment Project was based on poverty 
index, ' 
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A-4 



ADDITIONAL KINDHRGARTHN 


EMRICllMIiNT SCHOOLS 


AS OF 


FERKUARY 


1970 




FEBRUARY 1970 


-JUNE 


]970, 




1970- 


1971 




An t h on y ay n e 






Miles St an dish 


Boulevard 






Mill 


Captain A. Roth 






Mount Aubiom 


Case 






Observation 


Charles Dickens 






Paul L. Dunbar 


Giddings 






Scranton 


Hodge 






Sowinski 


Kentucky 






William H, McGuffey 


Longwood 









* Selection of these schools for participation in the Kinder- 
garten Enrichment Project was based on poverty index. 
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A. 5 



19 /0-1971 KINOr.RGAR J EN 


ONRICIiMENr SCIiOOLS 


Anthony Wayne 


Kentucky 


Anton Grdina 


Larayette 


Bolton 


Long wood 


Boulevsrd 


Louj.s Pasteur 


Buhrer 


Margaret A. Irei and 


Captain A. Roth 


Marion 


Charles H. Lake 


Mar>' B, Martin 


Charles Orr 


Miles Standish 


Lnarlcs \\ » Lnesnutt 


Mount P 1 easant 


Chesterfield 


Murray ilill 


Columbia 


Observation . 


Crispus Attucks 


Oliver W, Holmes 


Daniel B, Morgan 


Parkwood 


uiice 


Paul L, Dunbar 


Doan 


Quincy 


Dunham 


Rosedale 


East Madison 


Scran ton 


Forest Hill Parkv/ay 


Sowin:";ki | 


ueorgc i» • uarver 


Stanard 


Giddings 


Stephen H. Howe 


Gordon 


Sterling ■ 


Hazeldell 


Treinoi\t 


Hicks 


Wade Park 


Hodge 


V/alton 


Hough 


V/aring 


Iov:a-Maple 


Washington Irving 


John Burroughs 


William H. McGuffey 


John D. Rockefeller 


Woodl and 


John W. Raper 


Woodland Hills 


Joseph F. Landis 





A- 6 



19 71 - ] 972 KINnniKlARTHN 


HNRICHMliNT SCHOOLS 


Aiithony Wayne 


Joseph r. Laudis 


Anton Grdina 


Kentucky 


Bolton 


Lafayette 


-Boulevard 


Longwood 


VAihrer 


Louis Pasteur 


Captain A. Rotli 


Margaret A. Ireland 


Cliarles W. Chesmitt 


Marion 


Charles Dickens 


Mary B. Martin 


Charles 11. Lake ' 


Mi]es Standish 


Charles Orr 


Mount Pjeasnnt 


Chesterfield 


Murray Hill 


Columbi a 


Oliver Wcjuie] 1 Holmes 


Crispus At tucks 


Parkwood 


Daniel li. Morp^an 


Paul L. Dunbar 


Dike 


Quincy 


Do an 


Robert Fulton 


Dunham 


Rosedale 


East Clark 


Sc3'anton-i^"ll 1 


East Madison 


Sov;inski 


Forest Hill Parkway 


Stanard 


Georp.e iV. Carver 


Stephen F. Howe 


Giddings 


Sterling 


Gord on 


Tod' 


Hazeldell 


Trcmont 


Henry iV. Longfellow 


Wade Park 


Hicks 


Walton 


Hodge 


Waring 


Hough 


W^ashington Irving 


low a -Maple 


Waverly 


John Burroughs 


William. H. McGuffey 


John D. Rockefeller 


Woodland Hills 


John W. Raper 


IV 0 0 d 1 an d -Observation 
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APPHNDIX R-1 



SUMMARY OF KiNDi^uVvirrrN nNRiciiMnNT Ti'Acnrjis^ ^I)FST^ON^^^iRr: rf.si^onsf^s fN=?33 

1971-10/2 



1. What do you perceivr as the mcijor sinpjo focus of tlie Kindergarten F.nrich- 
ment Project durin;^ the 1971-1972 school year? 

The focus of the Kinderparten nnrichment Project, accordin^r to teachers, 



is as follows: 

. Utilization and implementation of learnxnj^ centers in tlie 44-0 
classroom. 

Techniques of *'individ'^al ized instruction." 14% 

Teacliing of basic readiness and social skills. 14% 

Open classroom concept. 10% 

Developing the child to his potential. 5% 

. Others. 5% 

Use of nev/ inaterials. 
Parent involvement, 

. No response. 8% 



Approximately four out of every ten respondents perceived the inplementa- 
. tion and utilization of learnin?^ centers as the focus of the 1971-1972 
Kindergarten Fnrichment Project. 

2a. Did you see a need for differentiated instruction for children with and 
without preschool experiences? 

71% Yes 26% No 3% No Response 

Approximately seven out of every ten teacher respondents indicated that a 
need for differentiated instruction for children with and without preschool 
experience exists. 

y.^s , to what dec^ree did you provide such differentiated instruction to 
children with and without preschool experiences? 

34% Most of the time. 

47% Often. • 

7% Don*t Know. 

8% Occasionally, 

4% Seldom. 
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Of those 66 respc^iiJcnts i,'ho "saw a need for such di Fferent.ir;ted type of 
instruction, cic^ht out of e>'ery ten respondents indicated that t'noy have 
provided such type of instruction from "Often" to "Most of the time." 

3. Indicate one_ technique you have utilized with differentiated instructional 
needs of children with and without preschool experiences." 

Tlic followinfj techniques are listed: 

. vStructurinn of classrooni activities so they will be more 31% 
responsive to children ^s needs. 

Use of^ learning, centers. 

Materials are arranged in such a w^ay they^d ho accessible 
to cliildren. 

Provide inanipulable and concrete materials to those with- 
out preschool experi.ences . 

Assi ?;n!Tient of children >with hi^'her level of readiness 
skills to a inore "advanced readiness proy^ram." 

Utilization of auxiliary personnel in small-^roup instruc- 30% 
tion, tutorial one-to-one basis. 

Small j^roupin^^s based on needs of children. 

. Others. 13% 

Separate classroom assignment of children with and 
witliout preschool experiences. 

More involvement of parents of those children with- 
out preschool experiences, arc carried out. 

. No Response, 26% 

Respondents indicated that the techniques frequently utilized were as follows 

Structuring of classroom activities accordinir to children's needs. 
Utilization of auxiliary personnel. 

Three of the respondents pointed out, however, that differences between 
children with and w'ithout preschool experiences were only evident at the 
bep.inninn of the school year. Differences disappeared between these two 
groups tov/ards the end of the school year. 

4. Do you see a need for more coordination between Child Devolopinent and 
Kindergarten Enrichment Projects? 

55% Yes 32% No 4% Don't Know 9% No Response 
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Five out of every ten tenchers inciicatCfi n need for r.ioro ccordiiiat ion 
between Child Development and K'in(!er<^artcn F.nrichment Projects. Generally, 
those teachers who don't see n need for the coordination of tliese two 
Projects (t)iree out of every tcn--.rcsnondent5). reported ^^ood working rein- 
tionshlps with the Child Povelopinent tenchers ns evidenced from the fol] ow- 
ing sample comments: 

.^'I thought that these two areas worked oKt well tot^ether/* 

*MVell coordinated at present time.'^ 

*'Our Clrlld IXevelopment teachers and T net along great and 
often consult cnch otlier. So in our case we shall continue 
a close relationship." 

"The coordination we have between these tv/o projects seems 
to he developing very well." 

Tliose who favored greater coordination between these two P3Y)jects expressed 
some ctiriofnty about the Child Developrnent Project as evidenced by the 
following sample comments: 

'^Preschool should introd\ice -• kindergarten should teach! 
Materials should be sequential." 

"I think that the Child Development Program is too informal, 
and that the teachers arc too permissive witli the childrciu" 

"IVe should have more m.eetings together." 

"This is necessary so there will be no over-lapping of 
teaching." 

"Both teachers should get together at beginning of year 
and discuss ideas," 

"I feel both instructors should oh serv^e teaching of one 
another and also get to really know how much and to what 
depths different standards and basic facts are taueht." 

"I would like to knov; what the Child Develcpment program 
objectives are so that Kindergarten Finrichmont would be a 
carry over." 

"The pre-school teacher usually, does not consult or ask 
the kindergarten about various activities concerning either 
class ." 

"So the programs may flow into one another more easily." 



5. To what dep.roe v/ore coo7vJ j.n':':r.c] suppnrt.i\'e service^ ronpoTicnt rpsyclio- 
] ogica] -socImI v;orl:-nie(UcrJ -dcntal-pnrent involvomcnt efforts) helpful 
to you as a kinderearteTi teacher? 

32% I'Xtremely flclnful . 
43^. Helpful.' 
9% Can't Tell. 

Not Helpful at All. ■ 
13^6 No Response. 

Approximate']/ oipjit out of every ten respondents indicated tliat coordinated 
supportive service component has been helpful to their role as a kinder- 
garten teacher. ■ 

6. Please check belov; the nature of parent involvei?ent activities in your 
classrooiTt (you nay check inore than one). 

27%. Gtassrooin visits. 

25% Parent conferences. 

18% Parent "roup ineetin.c^s. 

20% Chaperones to field trips. 

6% Parent advisory boards. 

4% 0th er» ' ' - . 

Parents' classroom visits and parents' conferences represented the more 
frequent type of parent involvement activities in the classroom. 

7. Were you able to maintain the same level of uarcnt involvement for tlie 
whole school year? 

48% Yes 45% No 7% No, Response 

Approximately five out of every ten respondents indicated that they had 
not been able to maintain the same level of pai*^ent involvement throu??[hout 
the year. 

8. Indicate by a checkmark (\/) which is the mo st positive feature of the 
Kindergarten Pnrichment Project: 

46% Teacher assistant per classroom. 

9% Parent involvement . ' 

20% Additional instructional supplies. 

9% In-service sessions. 

6% Availability of psycholoi^ical services. 

6% Availability of social work services. 

4% Availability of medical -dental services. 

Approximately five out of every ten teachers a^^reed that the best feature 
of the Kindergarten Enrichment Project was the addition of a teacher 
assistant per classroom. There appeared to be less agreement among the 
teachers on the other Project components. 
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9. Indicate by a chockriark (/) the one feature wlrj.cli needs further inodifi- 
cation: 

1% Teacher assistant per classroom. 

24% Parent i nvol veniont . 

11% Addition^] instructional supplies. 

19% In-service sessions. 

19% Availability of psychol oeical services. 

8% Availability of social work services. 

12% Avaiinl^ility of medical-dentnl services. 

■ Teacliers appeared to l)e different in thcjir opinions as to v/hich features 
need to be modified. The three features listed iriost frequently to be 
needing modifications v;ere as follows: 

Parent involvep^ent . 
In-service traininc?. 

Availability of- psycholo.^^ica 1 services. 



10. How v/ould you modify that feature? 

Suggestions for modification were as follows: 
Parent Inv o 1 vern ent 

More parent meetin^^s should be or^ianized to lielp them become 
more effective classroom helpers and to pive tb.em some idea 
what Idnderparten covers* 

Techni.ques to encourap.e ^^disinterested'* parents to come to 
school such as : 

Pressure from the Project staff. 

Rap sessions between teachers and parents. 

Open door policy. ■ 

In-Service Trainin.fz 

"More doinR than listening.** 

( *'Tlie inservice sessions should bo the type v;here you 'do' 
rathetr than 'listen*' I would prefer noin^y into an 'open 
classroom' that is in' session and see the children at work 
and participate in activities instead of being 'lectured to.'" 

Sessions should be "more relevant" to needs with the follow- 
ing suggestions offered: 

More sharing of ideas amon^z teachers • 

"Less generalities and more specifics." 

Smaller group meetings and more teacher participation. 
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Avnilnlrj lity o f ?\syc-ho3.o vj cj i] So rvic_or> 

Assip.ninent of more psycholo.fiists to the [*roiPCt so they 

would respond to the immediate need and f^ivc iTTiiTiediate 
feedback . 

Schodulinf^ of i^sycholof^ical testinp, he made as early 
as possible, 

Instrnctional Supplies 

Participation of teachers in the selection of instruc- 
tional supplies. 

Av ailability of Social VJork Servi ces 

Assignment of more socinl workers to the Project. 

Clarification of social worker's role. 

Avai labilit y o f Me dical- D ental Services 

Provisions should be made for makin^^ their serv^ices con- 
sistent and re.f^ular. 

Availability of Teacher Assistants 

■ More in-service sessions. 

11. Do you feel your general teaching style has been modified this year? 

86% Yes 10% No 4% No Response 

No 

R esponse 

. 20% Nfore direct or 23% less direct 57% 
8% More verbal or 47;% less verbal 49% 
4% More teacher-centered or 49% less teacher-centered 47%- 
76% More child-centered or 2% less child-centered. 22% 

Approximately nine out of every ten respondents indicated that their 
teaching style has been modified this yen.' in the direction of being 
more child-centered. 
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12. Please inclj-caVe the deproo to \;hich tho Tcnchor Consultant lind been 
. supportive to you as a Id rideruartcn teacher. 

28% Hxtrcnely supportive. 
A9% Supportive. 
12% Caii't tell. 

4% Not supportive. 

7% No response. 

Approximately ei.f;ht out of every ten respcjiulents indicated that the 
Teacher Consultant l^ad been supportive to thej^role as n kindevt^arten 
teaclier . 

13. Please indicate the areas in whicli you would lilcc to work with a Teacliei 
Consultant in the future. 

The areas listed by the teachers were as follov;s: 

l^lanning, orp:anization, and settin.fT up of Lecirnine Centers. 22% 

Classroom deinonstrat ions by teacher consultants. 13% 

ImplemeT^tation of open classroom. 
• Newer techniques - creative ways of workin^z with children. 

. Techniques to teach specific skills. 9% 

Readiness skil Is . 
Math, science. 
Sullivan materials. 
Art, music. 

Lesson planning for general classroom orfzanization. 7% 

For a year. 
For a day. 

Grouping techniques on the basis of need. 

Integration of new materials, equipment with instruction. 6% 

'^Suggestions . . . . in anything.../* if she could make more 5% 
frequent visits. 

. Share ideas . 

. . Other. ■ . . 4% 

Classroom management. 
. Behavior modification. 
. Work with parents . 

Recording progress over time. 
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Non e . 



7% 



call her if I iieed he3p...."V 

'.*0f prcnt: benefit to the inexperienced teachers..... 
I have enoivdli experience. .will call...." 

. No Response. 27% 

The five most frequent areas in the order listed by teachers were as follows 

Planning,, orr.ani za tion , and settinf; up of Icarnin.?: centers. 
Classroom denionstrations by teaclior consultants. 
Teclin3c|ucs to teach basic skills. 
Planning . for general classroom or<,'aTii::a lion . 
TntcRration of new materials with instruction. 

14. Please rate on a four-point scale tlie de.t^ree to v/luch the followinj^ in- 
sei^vicc sessions have been He lpful to you as a kinder.t^arten teacher. 

F.xtrejne- Moder- 

Helpful Helpful Helpful Helpful ResKonse 



Pre-Service 


in^, 


1 7,% 


33% 


12% 


. 32% 


Learnin.ci with vitality 
(Dr. Kelly) 


12% 


16% 


/!1% 


16% 


15% 


Music worksliop 
(Dr. Jenkins) 


65% 


20% 


in% 


S% 




Open classroon 
(Dr. Gladstone) 


22% 


28% 


2S%. 


16% 


9% 


Learning centers 


38% 


29% 


14% 


2% 


17% 


Special workshop for 
teachers (Baker.) 


AZ% 


32% 


21% 


4% 




Rased on teachers' respon 


ses , 


the workshops 


ranked 


in the 


order to 


they have been found helpful, 


are as follows 









Music worksliop. 
Learninr; centers. 
Open classroom. 

Pre-service and learning with vita.lity. 

Of the special workshop for new teachers, approximately eip.ht out of every 
ten respondents rated it to be "Moderately'* to '^Extremely Helpful." 



^ To be completed by new teachers only. 
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15. List, if any, tv;o specific LCVwhini'. beVinvi orr.; (your own) wliich were 
iTiodified as result of the in-service sessions. 

Tericher^ listed the following tenchinn l^ehaviors: 

Understand j.nr, , ]:)lanninR, and "integration of leaminj^ centers. ]8% 

Hov;"*to use. sonj;s, rhythms as Jenkins did. \A% 

. '\More relaxed in use of son,f>s in my classes.'^ 

Recognition of child's individual needs. 13% 

r Observation of child in classrooiTi, his progress, etc. 
Greater understanding^ of child bohavior. 
More child-centered and less-verbal. 

Use of small groups. 10% 

More responsibility fto explore^ to decide) given to the 9% 
child in the tradition of Gladstone. 

Creative ways of using new materials. 3% 

. Other. 5% 

. . Teaching of science in nderp;arten . 
Better utilization of spnce. 
Understanding of open cl assrooms . 
Attitudinal change among teachers. 

No response. 28% 

The three teaching behaviors which were modified in the rank order listed 
by respondents included: 

Understanding, planning, and integration of learning centers. 

Use of songs and rhythms. 

Recognition of child's individual needs. 

16. How were they modified? 

Responses to item number 16 were similar to item number 15.. 

17. Hov; do you feel about compulsory attendence at Pre-Service? 

Teachers* opinions about coinpulsory attendance at Pre-Service sessions 
are summarized below: 

■ . Not necessary for a variety of reasons (vacation, other 33% 
responsibilities . 

. It is necessary. 19%- 
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Should be J^'"^ndalTnrv for .nev; tcachen*, but optii^ia] for 14s. 
older teachVfsT 

Others. , 11% 

^'Depends on. nature of neetinr^." 
No response. 2Z% 



Approximately three out of every ten respondents indicated it need not be 
made mandatory, while two out of every ten indicated it should be made 
mandatory. 

18. List one specific area v;]rlcl\ should be included in, future in-service work- 
sliops. 

The following areas were suac;ested ns beinp, wortliy of 'in-service worksliops : 



Use of new materials. 20"^' 

l:ffective utilization of lenrninfi centers. 9% 

Effective ways of teachin^r science. 8^ 

Effective utilization of auxiliary help. 6% 

Use of music, arts, dramatics, frames for instructionnl 5% 
purposes. 

Methods to work with slow-learners. 5% 

Actual classroom demonstration, 3% 

Teaching of readiness skills. 3% 

Others. . 6^. 

No response. • 



Respondents were varied in their opinions as to areas which should be 
included in future in-service sessions. 

19, How are you using your auxiliary help? 

Tutor 



Assist with small-^roup instruction. 52% 

Tutors children on a one-to-one basis. 18% 

As a model of male fi<>ure. 3% 

!ielps with any teachei^-assigned tasks. 10% 

No response. 17% 
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Tc a cli 0. r Ass i s i an t 



Assists v;.it.h STnall-rroun instruction. 6?5v 

Assists tcacliers with cloricnl tnsks. 1^^> 

Helps with any tcaclier-assinncd tasks. ]2% 

Tutors cliilclrcn on n one-to-one bas'Js. 2% 
No response. * 9% 

Volunteer 

Assists wjth sr.ial 1 -f'.roup instruction. 

Assists children on ri one-to-one IvTsis. 17% 

Assists with any tenclier-nssi .ened tasks. 8% 

No response. (IR of the 19 teachers indicated they 39% 
. have no volunteers) . 



20. Please indicate the dctrree of your satisfaction in reriard to the training 
of the following: • ' 



Def^ree 


Teaclier 
Assistant 


Tutor 


Volunteer 


Hxtremely Satisfied 


61% 




■ in 


Moderately Satisfied 


18% 


19% 


26% 


Satisfied 


14% 


22% 




Not Satisfied 


7% 


26% 


12% 

... 



21 . To wliat degree have the team meetin?7s been of help to you as a kindergarten 
teaclier? 

32% Extroinely Helpful 

29% Moderately Hclnful 

24% Helpful 

15% Not Helpful ■ ' . ■■ ■ ' 

Approximately six out of every ten respondents indicated that the team 
meetings were '^Moderately'* to "nxtremely Helpful" to them as ■ kindergarten 
teachers. 
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SUMMARY OF TnAClH^R ASSISTANTS ' ODrSTTr-.vNAir!' RrSl'DNSrS rK=:021 

1973-1972 



1. What do you perceive as the major sinful o Poc.us of the Kiiiderr.nrtcn r.nr:. ch- 
ment Project during t)ie 1971 -1972 school year? 

The focus of the Kinder.f^arten Rnriclmcnt Project ns perceived by the 
majority of the teacher assistants were as follov;s: 

Implementation of learninc^ centers. 
Rnliancin^ readiness and math skills, 
Individual i zed instruction . 
Parent involvement . 

2. Did you see a need, for differentiated instruction for children vn.th and 
without preschool experiences? 

86% Yes IA% No 

nij^ht out of every ten respondents indicated a need to implement differ- 
entiated instruction for children witli and without preschool experiences. 

3. Did you help provide such differentiated instruction to children with and 
without jDreschool experiences? 

84% Yes 16% No 

Eipht out of every ten respondents indicated tliat such differentiated 
instruction is bein.f> provided now, 

4. Indicate one technique you have utilized with differentiated instructional 
needs of cliildren with and w'ithout preschool experiences. 

Majority of teaclier assistant respondents indicated that small-^roup instruc 
tion was the one technique employed to attain individualized instruction. 

5. Do you see a need for more coordination between Child Development and 
Kinder^jarten Enrichment Projects? 

84% Yes 16% No • 

Einht out of every ten respondents saw a need for more coordination betv/een 
Child Development and Kinderjiarten Enrichment Projects. Tnis coordination 
was indicated as beinj^ necessaT^^ to allow for: 

. Sharing of ideas. 

Exchange of information about children. 
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6. To what (lep.ree were coordinntcd .suni^orti vo. fiCrvJcos connonent fpsycho- 
loRica] -socifil work -incHli cnl -dcntril- parent invoi vcinont c^-forts) helpful 
to you a5^ a teacher assistant? 

32% Hxtromoly liolpful 

56% Helpful 

8% Can^t Tell 

n Not Helpful at All 

Ay^proxiinately nine out of every ton respondents saw the supportive service 
component as l)cinfr helpful to their role as a teacher assistant. 

7. Did you help the Icinderuarten tcadior worh w.ith parents? 

•68% Yes No 

Seven out of every ten respondents indicated that they have assisted the 
teacliers in working; with parents in the following different capacities: 

Interpretation of proor^'^nis . 

Assistiuf^ parent volunteers in the classroon. 

Helpinj^ parents work with rnaterials. ' ' 

8. Indicate by a clieckmark (/) which is the most positive feature of the Kinder 
garten Hnrichinent I'roiect: 

.41% Parent invol venicnt . 

30% Additional instructional supplies. 

13% Tn-servjce sessions.' • 

S% Availability of psycholotji.ca 1 services. 

10% Availability of social work services. 

1% Availability of medical -dental services. 

The positive features of the Kinderjzarten Hnrichmeiit Project listed most 
frequently by teacher assistants were: 

, Parent involvement. 
■ . Additional instructional supplies. ■ 

9. Indicate by a checkmark (./) the one feature v/hich needs further modification 

55% Parent involvement. . 

7% Additional -instructional supplies. ' ' 

23% In-service sessions. 

6% Availability of psycholo.^^ical services. 

7% Availability of social work services. 

2% Availability of medical-dental services* 

Tlie one feature listed frequently by teacher assistants as needinrr modifi- 
cation was : 

Parent involvement. 
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10. Mov; v/oul(l you modify that fonturc? 

SuRpestions offerrcd by teacher nssistnnts varied according to the feature 
v/hich they considered to be in need of sone rnodifi cation . Some of their 
suc^Restions are indicated IjoIov;: 

In-service sessions need to 1)C more practical, 

. IVork with parents must be init'jatcd as early as possible, 

Tcstin.<^ and identification of problem clnldron should be made as 
early as possible. 

11. Please indicate the decree tr> v;hich the Teacher Consultant had been sui)por- 
tive to you as a teacher assistaiit? 

34% Extremely supportive. 
A7% Supportive. 
. ' 14% Can^t tell . 

S% Not supportive. 

Appi^oximate.ly ei^pjit out of every ten respondents indicated that tlu* Teacher 
Consultant had been "supportive** to them in th.eir role as a teacher assis- 
tant. 

12. Please indicate the areas in which you would' lilsC to worlc with a Teacher 
Consultant in the future. 

The followinj^ areas were listed: 

Discipline. 

Techniques and pames for individualizin.rj instruction. 
Use of learnin.c[ centers. 
Use of new materials. 
. Helping slow learners. 

13. Please rate on a four-point scale the degree to which the followint^ in- 
service sessions have been Helpful to you as a teacher assistant. 

hxtrcme- Mo der^- 

LY ately Not 

Helpful lglpfiil_ ■ Helpful Helpful 

Pre-Service workshops - 56% 26% 18% 

Music workshops 69% .14% • 15% 2% 

(Dr. Jenkins) 

Learninjr centers 73% 20% 7% — ■ 

' (Watterson-Lake) ~ 

All vrorkshops were rated to be 'Extremely' to^ 'Moderately' Helpful by 
teacher assistant with the Workshop on Leavninc: Centers (Watterson-Lake) 
to be the most helpful. 
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lA . List :1-F any, orio r^i^ocific toachi!i.ci l^ehnvior wliicli v;?ks noc!ifio<^ a res\ilt 
of the in-service sesr>ion5:. 

Majority of respondents indicated the fol]ov;i]ip, specific teachjnr, be'iiaviors 
v/hich were modified : 

Better understanding of learnin?^ centers for individualizing, 
instructs on. 

Use of music for instructional purposes. 

3 5. IIow was it modified? - ' 

Teacher ■ assistants, indi cated that teaching technique involved more utilizn- 
tio]i 'of small~p,roup instruction, 

16. List one specific area v/hich should be included in future in-service v;ork- 
shops . 

The followinj^ areas were listed as worthy of inclusion in future in-service 
worksho])s : 

Understanding of learnin?^ centers. 
Reasons for the "team approach." 
V/orkint^ with parents. 
Discipline. 

Working with slow learners and children with learning: disabilities. 
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SUMMARY OP QUPSTIONNAIRP l^PSPONSPS OF KINni-RGARTPN 
HNRICilMPNT SlIPPORTIVli STAIm-, (N^'IS) 



1. ■ Uliat do you perceive ;ir. the mnjor focus of the Kindcrr,;irten r.nrichiriont 

Project durinp, the 1971 -] 972 school year? 

Majority of respondents indicated that cinphnsis on Mearninn centers^ ^and 
• the open classroom concept represented tlic major focus of tlic 1971-1 972 
Project. 

2. Did changes of tlie curriculum affect the p^eneral funct j ons of the supportive 
services? 

64-6 Yes. 29^0 No 1% No Response 

Approximately six out of every ten respondents indicated that the curriculum 
change did have some effects on the functioning of the supportive services. 

If so, how: ■ 

'Hie change as described by the 64v respondents was generally positive: 
Small grouping makes it easier for the staff to observe children as tliey^ 
really 'are', so tliat observations are generally more valid. Hie flexibility 
of the total atmosphere lends for easier interaction not only among 
children, but between cliildren and staff. 

Some confusion and the attendant- feelings of insecurities to become less 
evident as teachers and their assistants began to understand the rationale 
. behind tlie ^open classroom' and tlie learning centers^ concept. 

3. What do you perceive as the program goals of supportive service? 

All the respondents describe the role of their respective profession as 
providing complementary services to the total learning experiences of the 
child. 

Have these been met? 

Almost all the respondents indicated that the goals, are being met. 
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A» llov; do yoi; poxclvo your role .in tlic prooram? 

Respondents uoscriV)Gd tlicir role rc'lative to their respective ]irofess"ionnl 
identification. The 'psyclio] ofji sts ch'scribod their role nr. "ovaluntion and 
p) anninr,. . . . team iTiCnibcr . . . . a teacher consultant." The social v;orkers and 
cbimmniity aides described thcM.r function as involvinr. parents and coini-iunity 
with schools, liclpinp, in the chi.ld's social ad justricnt ^ Hie niedical- 
doital staft\ described tb.eir role reJative to liealth services. All the 
staff descrilied their roles as cont-j'i l)Uti)iri sonethin.f.; unique to enhance the 
chi 1 cP s lenrji inp, oxperi en cos i n kincierivarten . 

5. How did tlie other staff ' perceive your role? 

* Majority of respondents evidienced tl^at the tencliers and tlu:! otl^er suppor- 
tive service- staff ])crceivcd tlieir respective role in tl^e same irianner as 
tliey did. 



6. Have team meetin^js been supportive to teaciun's? 

76^-. Yes 2A% No ^ ■ ' 

Approximately 7-8 out of every, ten res])ondents indicated tluit tlie teams 
have been sinpportive to teacliers. Ilespondents v;ho In'ul positive reactions 
about tlicse team meetinj:s indicated, biowevor, that th.o potentials of tb.ese 
team mectinp.s Imd not actna 1 1 y b(M:*n realized, and sui:<^ested several ways of 
improving the tca:P meetinj^s: 

" . . . . abse)icc ■ of structured agendas txnd incomplete 
' fecdbacl; ' hampered the contributi ons made- by teams . 
The excellent' potentialities never materialized in 
many team situations...." (By a psychol oe.i st) . 

. . .])lanninp. , coordinating^ and input of each team is 
' inadequate .... time allowed docs not foster services 

working togoth.er . . . . " {\Vf a socinl. worker) . 

teams this year: psycholoe.ist-supcrior ; nurse- 
total failure in two scliools , "eoonerative in two otiier- 
schools; dental hy^f^ienis t-very minor role...." (By a 
social worker) . 

^\.,.in some scliools teams are supportive to a i^reater 
extent than in otliers . . . . some schools don*t seem to. 
achieve any effective results...," (By a dental 
hygienist) . _ ^ 

"....teams w^ere non-existent or poorly functioning^ for 
the most part .in my schools. Tlierofore, I made my own 
inquiries of the individual teachers ar^d/or social 
workers about cliildren tliat \s^ere of special concern to me. 
It worked out well since I .<^pt the information I needed, 
when I needed it, and mucii more cpiickly and efficiently tlian 
going to many meetinf^s. nowever.» .^ood team m.eetings are 
Interesting." (By a dental hygienistj 
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7. Has adrj.iiistrativci staff boon ho]]->ful in your rolo? !Iow coulcl they l>o 
more helpfu] ? 



- Almost all respondents incHcatoci tb.at the administrative staff has been 
helpful. lloKcvcr, tlicy naclc a variety of .snj;^;estions for r,ial:inp. tlie 
adiivinisfrativc staff to be more liclpful: 

Sclicchil in[4 of more in-service sessions, especially 
for social v/orkers. 

Time needed to set down and discuss problems encountered 
on t.lic job. (Social worker). 

. * More participation on tlie iiart. of administrative staff 
in team meetinp^s. 

Harly planning; and allowinr: for early involvement of . 
staff witli classes. 

Be more supportive, considerate, and untlers tandinp of 
traveling, stnff. 

Allow room for creativity arid "i'ndividuali ty." 

A social v;orker made two concrete suggestions: "Need for more svpcvviF.ory 
staff...." for more direct contact with larne social aj^encies and staff, 
and in the provision of aides necessary for dealing, witli learning dis- 
ability problems. 

A psycholoc;i5t commented: "Very helpful and supportive vvith one exception, 
llic concern for ']ai>e]in.e' or 'brnnc^inp,' children sovty^tim^s constricts 
people in tlu; per~formance of duties. The ])rof essionals in the program are 
more enlightened tlian that.,,," 

8. What are the major strengths of the Project? 

Respondents were almost unanimous in indicating tire foil owing' as. represent- 
^ing the major strengths: 

Comprehensive supportive services and tlie ability of 
tlie sup})Gr(:ive service staff to work with one anotlier. 

Tea.m ■ apj^roacli to cnliance learning. , ' 

- . Parent involvement. 

Implementa'tion of new ideas, -e.g. learning centers, open 
classroo^ii. 

Leadership. 
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9. 



V.lu'it arc tl'io mnjor we,') k no .v. sen of tlic Project-.? 



Respdndents v;cre varioc] in tlicir responses as to v;hnt constitutcfl tho,r\Tior 
weaknesses, 7]\c more frcqviont wonl;nes.sos listed IticIucIcuI the followiny^: 

Time for team ncetinns i")Oorly cb.osc]i and too limited.^ . 

Limited staff for speech therapy, for supejn'isory 
personnel . 

. • Release time for teaclicrs is not enou,cjh. 

More in-service for svip]H:irtive service personnel. 

Continued use of Metropolitar< I^cadincss Tests 
inconsistent with open classrooni ap)iroacli . 

Better structnrin;; of team meetinr.s, 

10. Have in^-service sessions l^een lielpfiil? 

67% Yes 13% No 20% No Response 

Approximately six to seven out of every ten respondents indicated tliat the 
in-service sessions luave been ]ie}pfiil. iiowevor, iiuijorit.y of these' G?'!:- 
respondents, indicated that it was not really adequate for tlieir own needs. 
I^ecom.mendations for i n-servi.cc sossioiis ' vari od from i ncr^asinp, the number, 
of in-service sessions for social worker (indicated hy social worker and 
their aides) to providing more backr,roinid on tlie ;)liilosopliy-rationale of 
tbiC open classroom concept- 
In-service' sessions for supportive service staff should 
be oriented towards tiieir needs: "For supportive staff 
and teachers^ roles and expectations of w'orlcin^'; tor,etlier; 
on leariiinp, disal>il i ti es-screeninc; troatriiont; and for 
.sup])ortive staf f-workint^ with paraprofessional , community, 
and ])arents . . . . (A social worker). 

"Vvhen meetings are called tliey should l)e di.rected and 
givcT) for the people involved-not everyone indiscriminately.- 
I feel time is wasted in a meetinf{ tl'i.at ]ins no bearing 
on my job-especially wlien it lasts 7^V2 hours in a smoke 
filled,.]iot room witliout even a S minute break. V/hen every- 
one breaks up into frroups and takes notes-the notes siiould 
be handed into whoever is runnirt?, the pror^ram to analyze 
rather, tlian iiave everyone sit for anotlier -IS minutes and 
listen to it all attain." (By a dental hyp^ienist). 
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A coKir.ent. cn argc'iiri v:j in-sr;rvice sessions wa:^ nincle 1)/ n psyclio jo,f;ist: 



"Adcquntc, but vri.tli l)Ct.tcr ornani'^ntjoii, could Ik- I'lore 
mcairi nr,fu] . l\'irli tho acUli rioi) of new jiersonncl ctich 
■your, a team of ropi^csontati vc;s from cacli di scii:^] inc 
cou]() explain z^oles and functions more efficiently. At 
times, teachers soer:i to ])e h\ doubt ahout nrocodurcs 
and v.'liat tlic various in^ofossi onal can or can't do." 
{\\y a ps ycliolofjist) » 

List the roconir.endat ions for ]n*op,rar!i iii)]:)rovement. . 

The folIowin.(?, recommendations listed in tlie order of • frequency p,iven wer 
as follov's: 

Better time sliould l)o scheduled for team mcetinnJ^. 

Time for such tcnrn meetinjis sliould 1)0 len^'.thevied. 

Attendance a-t v^wch tcnm nicctln,f;s he conpulsory. 

Planning for earlier involvement of suj^portive 
service staff v;ith classroom is needed. 

More in-service sessions anai)tcd to the need of the 
different sup])ortive services. 

Communication with pnrents should be strcn,r;thened . 

The imiprovinf^ workinj.::. relationships mnonp, the 
different professionals, could develop more profes- 
sional attitude's. 

"Building on an on-^oin.?^ in-service and curriculum 
segment on MiumaTi relntions' - race, p,roup, reli- 
gion, n-^tionali ty , etc. - to lielp counteract tlie iKite." 
(By a social v/07'ker) . ' 

Follow-up of children after deficits had been diagnosed. 

Increase supportive service staff in speccli therapy, 
dental staff, su])ervisory personnel. 
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